Visual Culture; a speculative essay 


Starting with the body. 

The visual sense is one of the last we acquire. Touch and sound develop before birth. 
Taste and smell soon after. But vision seems to come last, and to develop slowly, at least 
in the sense of sight being organized by cognition. But vision is truly the most far- 
reaching sense, the one that is truly an extension of humans, that allows us to project 
further into the world. 

Perhaps this helps explain visual pleasure as not only a matter of acquiring data, but also 
giving the advantage of advance warning. For hunters and gatherers, sight is the most 
important sense activity. 

Yet the visual, as an extension, itself implies a relation to the world, one of humans as 
tool-makers, extending their reach into space and time, taking possession of the world. 
For a contrast we could think of the contemplative life, or a Zen Buddhist model of 
observing without controlling. Sight would then be a far more bodily sense with a 
different udnerstanding of perception and cognition. 


Visual Culture: a vestigial organ 

Teaching this course for the first time lets me think about how I would change it if I 
taught it a second time. This leads to some suggestions about how it could be 
incorporated into the Screen Cultures grad curriculum, or into the undergrad courses in 
Radio/Television/Film, which might be useful for other faculty, and for the students who 
did take the course as they think about their own future teaching. 

Why and how the course was taught reflects a curious institutional history. The course 
was originally listed as a course that would be offered when the department moved from 
its older model of a discrete PhD in Radio/Television/Film to the ill-fated plan to merge 
with the mass communications wing of Communications Studies under the new rubric of 
Media, Technology, and Society. That “unified” model never really got off the ground, 
and subsequently Screen Cultures emerged covering much of previous terrain of RTF 
with a few connections to the college of Arts and Sciences. It was explained to me that it 
was anticipated that Visual Culture would be taught by or in relation to Art History. 
However, it became clear that while Art History paid lip service to working with Screen 
Cultures, that its own graduate program barely allowed much less encouraged its students 
to take courses outside of the department and further the faculty was occupied with 
teaching its own existing courses, and had little interest in teaching visual culture per se. 1 
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Subsequently, a revised set of core courses was put forward and visual culture 
disappeared. But before it vanished completely, I offered to teach it. 



